Slcndernefs; fmal- 
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Gra’celess. adj. [from grace.] Without grace; wicked; 
hopelefly corrupt; abandoned. 

This gracelefs man, for furtherance of his guile. 

Did court the handmaid of my lady dear. Fairy Qiiecn. 

Whofe hap {hall be to have her. 

Will not fo gracelefs be, to be ingrate. Sbakefpeare. 

In all manner of gracelefs and hopelcfs characters, fome are 
loft for want of advice, and others for want of heed. L’Ejlr. 
Fufnifti’d for offence, he crofs’d the way 
Betwixt the gracelefs villain and his prey. Dryden. 

Gra'ces. n.f. Good graces for favour is feldom ufed in the 
fuigular. 

Demand deliv’ry of her heart. 

Her goods and chattels, and good gra. es. 

And perfon up to his embraces. Hudibras , p. iii. 

Ora'cile. adj. [ gracilis, Latin.l Slender; fmall. Dip. 
Gka'cilent. n.f [ gracilentus, Latin.] Lean. D’tf. 7 . 

Graci'lity. v.f. [ gracilitas, Latin. J 

nefs. 

GRA'CIOUS. adj. r gradtttx , French.] 

1. Merciful; benevolent. 

Common fenfc and reafon could not but tell them, that the 
good and gracious God could not be pleafed, nor confcquently 
worfhipped, with any thing barbarous or cruel. South’s Scrtn. 

To be good and gracious, and a lover of knowledge, are 
two of the moft amiable things. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

2. Favourable; kind. 

And the Lord was gracious unto them, and had compaflion 
on them. i Kings xiii. 23. 

From now reveal 

A gracious beam of light; from now infpire 

My tongue to fing, my hand to touch the lyre. Frier. 

3. Acceptable; favoured. 

TDoflrinc is much more profitable and gracious by example 
than by rule. Spenfer. 

He made us gracious before the kings of Perfia, fo that they 
gave us food. 1 Efar. viii. 80. 

Goring, who was now general of the horfe, was no more 
gracious to prince Rupert than Wilmot had been. Clarendon. 

4. Virtuous; good. 

Kings arc no lefs unhappv, their iffue not being gracious, 
than they are in lofing diem when they have approved their 
virtues. Shakefpeare’s Pointer's Tale. 

5. Excellent. 

The grievous abufc which hath been of counfels, fhould 
rather caufe men to ftudy how fo gracious a thing may again 
be reduced to that firft perfection. Hooker, b. i. J. 10. 

6 . Graceful; becoming. 

Our womens names are more gracious than their Rutilia, 
that is, red head. Camden, 

'Gra'ciously. adv. [from gracious.] 

1. Kindly ; with kind condcfcenfion. 

His teftimony he gracioufly confirmed, that it was the beft 
of all my tragedies. Dryden. 

He heard my vows, and gracioufly decreed 
My grounds to be reftor’d, my former flocks to feed. Dryd. 
If her majefty would but gracioufly be pleafed to think a 
hardlhip of this nature worthy her royal confideration. Swift. 

1. In a pleafing manner. 

Gra'ciousness. n.f. [from gracious.] 

1. Kind condcfcenfion. 

The gractoufnefs and temper of this anfwer made no im- 
preflion on them. Clarendon. 

2. Pleafing manner. ^ • 1 

Grada'tIon. n.f. [gradation, French; gradus, Latin.] 

1. Regular progrcls from one degree to another. 

The defire of more and more rifes by a natural gradation to 

moft, and after that to all. HEJlrange. 

2. Regular advance ftep by ftep. 

From thence. 

By cold gradation, and well balanc’d form. 

We {hall proceed With Angelo. Shaiefp. Meof. for Meaf. 
The pfalmift very elegantly expreffeth to us the feveral gra¬ 
dations by which men at laft come to this horrid degree of 
impiety. Tlllot I tn ' Snmon 2> 

x. Order; arrangement. 

'Tis the curfe of fervice; 

Preferment goes by letter and affedion. 

Not, as of old, gradation , where each fecond 
Stood heir to th’ firft. Sbakefpeare s Othclo. 

a. Regular procefs of argument. 

Certain it is, by a direCt gradation of confequences from 
this principle of merit, that the obligation to gratitude flows 
from, and is enjoined by, the firft dictates of nature. South. 
Grada'tory. n.f. [gradus, Latin.] Steps from thecloifters 
into the church. . w „. Ahtjmrtb. 

Gra'dient. adj. [gradient, Latin ] Walking; moving by 

^Amongft thofe gradient automata, that iron fpider is efpe- 
x-iallv remarkable, which, being but of an ordinary bignefs, did 
creep up and down as if it had been alive. Wilkins. 

GRADU AL, adj. [graduel, French ] Proceeding by degrees; 
advancing ftep by ftep; from one ftage to another. 
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Nobler birth 

Of creatures animate with gradual life, 

Of growth, fenfe, reafon, all fumm’d up in man. Jlfi’t 
Men flill fuppofe a gradual natural progrefs of things*- ^ 
that, from great, things and perfons fhould grow greater Vn 
at length, by many fteps and afeents, they come to be 
greateft. ' $ ? 

Gra'dual. n.f [ gradus, Latin ] An order of fteps. * 

Before the gradual proftrate they ador’d. 

The pavement kifs’d, and thus the faint implor’d. DnvU 

Gradua'lity. n.f. [from gradual .] Regular progreflion. ’ 
This fome aferibe unto the mixture of the elements oth 
to the graduality of opacity and light. Brown’s Vulg. Errouri 

Gradually. adv. [{tom gradual.] By degrees; 'in re°uly 
progreflion. 0 

When the moon paffes over the fixed ftars, and eclinfc 
them, your light vaniff.es; not gradually , like that of the 
planets, but all at once. Newton’s Op, 

The Author of our being weans us gradually from our 
fondnefs of life the nearer we approach towards the end of 

Swift. 

Human creatures are able to bear air of much greater den- 
fity in diving, and of much lefs upon the tops of mountains, 
provided the changes be made gradually. Arbuthmt 

To GRADUATE, v. a. [graduer, French; gradus, Latin.]' 

1. To dignify with a degree in the univerfity. 

John Tregonwel, graduated a dodlor and dubbed a knight 
did his prince good fervice. Careiv s Survey ofC.rnwa! 

Concerning columns and their adjunflj, architefls make 
fuch a noife as if the terms of architraves, frizes, and cornices 
were enough to graduate amafterof this art. Wottoris Architect, 

2. To mark with degrees. 

The places were marked wkere the fpirits flood at the fe. 
vereft cold and greateft heat, and according to thefe obferva- 
tions he graduates his thermometers. Derham's Phy/ics-Thecleg), 

3. To raife to a higher place in the fcale of metals: a chiniicai 
term. 

The timfture was capable to tranfmute or graduate as much 
filver as equalled in weight that gold. 

4. To heighten ; to improve. 

Not only vitriol is a caufe of blacknefs, but the falts of na¬ 
tural bodies; and dyers advance and graduate their colours 
with falts. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 12. 

Gra'duate. n.f. [gradue, French, from gradus, Latin.] A 
man dignified with an academical degree. 

Of graduates I diflike the learned rout, 

And chufe a female doctor for the gout. Brarrfln. 

Graeua'tion. n.f. [ graduation, French, from graduate.] 

1. Regular progreflion by fucceflion of degrees. 

The graduation of the parts of the univerfe is likewifene* 
ceffary to the perfection of the whole. Crew’s Cofmol. Sacra. 

Of greater repugnancy unto reafon is that which he deli¬ 
vers concerning its graduation, that heated in fire, and often 
extinguilhed in oyl of mars or iron, the loadftone acquires 
an ability to extract a nail fattened in a wall. Brown’s Vu. Err. 

2. The act of conferring academical degrees. 

Graff, n.f. [See Grave.] A ditch; a moat. 

Though the fortifications were not regular, yet the walls 
were good, and the graff broad and deep. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Graff. In.f [greffe, French.] A fmall branch inferred into 

Graft, j the flock of another tree, and nouriffed by its fap, 
but bearing its own fruit; a young cyon. 

God gave unto man all kind of feeds and graffs of life; as 
the vegetative life of plants, the fenfual of beaft.-, the rational 
of man, and the intellectual of angels. Raleigh. 

It is likely, that as in fruit-trees the graft maketh a greater 
fruit, fo in trees that bear no fruit it will make the greater 
leaves. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory, N°. 475- 

’Tis ufual now an inmate graff to fee 
With infolence invade a foreign tree. Dryd. Virg. Georg. 
If you cover the top with clay and horfe-dung, in the fame 
manner as you do a graft, it will help to heel the fooner. Mori. 

Now the cleft rind inferred graffs receives. 

And yields an offspring moj-e than nature gives. Pf- 

To GRAFT'. \ v ‘ a ‘ French.] 

1, To infert a cyon or branch of one tree into the ftock of another. 

His growth is but a wild and fruitlefs plant; 

1’H cut his barren branches to the ftock, 

And graft you on to bear. Dryden’s Don Sebofl-M- 

VV ith his pruning hook d sjoin 
Unbearing branches from their head, 

And graft more happy in their ftead. Drydtf> 

2. To propagate by infertion or inoculation. 

In March is good graffng the fkilful do know. 

So long as the wind in the Eaft do not blow: 

From moon being changed,’till paft be the prime, 

For graffng and cropping is very good time. TuJJer’ifiui • 
To have fruit in greater plenty the way is to graft, no 
only upon young flocks, but upon divers boughs of an 0 
tree ; for they will bear great numbers of fruit: whereas, 1 
you graft but upon one ftock, the tree can bear but few. 
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Now let me graff my pears, and prune the vine. Dryden 

3. To iS to a plafe or !body to which it did not originally 

bt And they alfo, if they bide not ftill in unbelief, {hall be 
rraffedm ; for God is able to graff them in again * 3 » 

g * Thefe arc th’ Italian names which fate will join 

With ours, and graff upon the Trojan line. Dryden s JEn, 

, To fill with an adfeititious branch . . 

We’ve fome old crab-trees here at home, that will not 
ffjrjud to your relilh. UMU.ri. C„ t.Sm.t 

The noble ifle doth want her proper limbs , 

Her roval ftock graft with ignoble plants. Shaiefp. K. ill* 
c To ioin one thing fo as to receive fupport trom another. 

5 ’ This refolution againft any peace with Spain is a new inci¬ 
dent grafted upon the original quarrel, by the intn S ues * 

faflion among us. . J * 

May one kind grave unite each hapleU name. 

And graft my love" immortal on thy fame. rope. 

Gra'fter. n.f. [ from graff or graft.] One who propagates 

^Yam informed, by the trials of more than one of the moft 
Ikilful and experienced grafters of thefe parts, that a man lhall 
feldom fail of having cherries borne by his graft the fame year 
in which the infuion is made. hvelyn, 

Grail, n.f [ from grcle, French. ] Small particles of any 

kind. 

Hereof this gentle knight unweeting was. 

And, lying down upon the fandy grails. 

Drank of the ftream as clear as cryftal glafs. Fairy Queen. 
GRAIN, n.f. f graine, French; granum , Latin ; gram, Italian, 
has all the following fignifications.J 

1. A fingle feed of corn. 

Look into the feeds of time, 

And fay which grain will grow, and which will not. Shakef. 
His reafons are as two grains of wheat hid in two bufliels 
D f c haff. Sbakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

Let them pronounce the fteep Tarpeian death. 

Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger 
But with a grain a day, I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shak. Coriolanus. 
Many of the ears, being fix inches long, had fixty grains 
in them, and none lefs than forty. Mortimer’s Husbandry . 

2. Corn. 

As it ebbs, the feedfman 
Upon the flime and ooze fcatters his grain. 

And fhortly comes to harveft. Shaiefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Pales no longer fwell’d the teeming grain, 

Nor Phoebus fed his oxen on the plain. Dryden’s Paftorals. 
’Tis a rich foil, I grant you; but oftner covered with weeds 
than grain. Collier on Fame. 

3. The feed of arty fruit. 

4. Any minute particle; any fingle body. 

Thou cxift’ft on many thoufand grains 
That iffue out of duft. Shakejp. Meaf. for Meafure. 

By intelligence 

And proofs as clear as founts in July, when 

We fee each grain of gravel. Shakef eare's Henry VIII. 

5. The fmalleft weight, of which in phyfick twenty make a 
fcruplc, and in Troy weight twenty-four make a peny weight; 
a grain fo named becaufe it is fuppofed of equal weight with 
a grain of corn. 

They began at a known body, a barley-corn, the weight 
whereof is therefore called a grain-, which arifeth, being mul¬ 
tiplied, to fcruples, drachms, ounces and pounds. Holder. 

The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, weighing 
feverally feven drachms, in the air; the balance in the water 
weigheth only four drachms and forty-one grains, and abateth 
of the weight in the air two drachms and nineteen grains : 
the balance kept the fame depth in the water as abovefaid. 

Bacon’s Phyf. Rem. 

His brain 

Outweigh’d his rage but half a grain. Hudibras, p. i. 

6. Any thing proverbially fmall. 

For the whole world before thee is as a little grain of the 
balance. Wifi. xi. 22. 

The ungrateful perfon lives to himfclf, and fubfifts by the 
good nature of others, of which he himfelf has not the Icaft 
grflin- South’s Sermons. 

7. Grain of Allowance. Something indulged or remitted; 
fomething above or under the exact weight. 

He, whofe very beft actions mull be feen with grains of al¬ 
lowance, cannot be too mild, moderate, and forgiving Aelelif 
I would always give fome grains of allowance to the facred 
fcience of theology. Watts’s' Improvement of the Mind. 

8. 7 he direction of the fibres of wood, or other fibrous matter. 

Knots, by the conflux of meeting fap, 

Infeft the found pine, and divert his grain 

Tortive and errant from his courfc of growth. Shakefb. 

9. The body of the wood. 

The beech, the fwimming alder, and the plane, 

Hard box, and linden of a fofter grain. Dryden. 
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,0. The body confiijercd with refpeA to the form ot direflM 
CS;, in the midlloftheMderpertt, 
contains a catdled V* 

Stones of a conftitution fo compact, and a 
that they bear a fine polifh. 

11. Died or ftained fubftance. . 

How the red rofes flufh up in her checks. 

And the pure fnow with goodly vermil ftain. 

Like crimfon dy’d in grain. Spenfer s P ret ha lam, 

Over his lucid arms 
A military veft of purple flow’d, 

Livelier than melibasan, or th e grain * d r a 

Of farra, worn by kings and heroes old. Milton s P. Lfl. 

Come, penfive nun, devout and pure, 

All in a robe of darkeft grain. 

Flowing with majeftick train. 

The third, his feet 

Shadow’d frotn either heel with feather’d mail, 

Sky-timftur’d grain ! _ Miltons Paradfe Lojl, b. v, 

12. Temper; difpofition; inclination; humour. 

Your minds, preoccupied with what 
You rather mud do than what you fhould do. 

Made you againft the grain to voice him conful. S-.akefp. 

Quoth Hudibras, it is in vain, 

I fee, to argue ’gainft the grain. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. 2> 
Old clients, wcary’d out with fruitlefs care, 

Difmifs their hopes of eating, and defpair; 

Though much againft the gram, forc’d to retire, 

Buy roots for fupper, and provide a fire. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

13. The heart; the bottom. 

The one being traflable and mild, the other fliff and im¬ 
patient of a fuperior, they lived but in cunning concord, as 
brothers glued together, but not united in grain. Hayward. 

14. The form of the furfacc with regard to roughnefs and 
fmoothnefs. 

The fmaller the particles of thofe fubftances are, the fmaller 
will be the fcratches by which they continually fret and wear 
away the glafs until it be poliffcd ; but be they never fo fmall, 
they can wear away the glafs no otherwife than by grating and 
fcratching it, and breaking the protuberances; and therefore 
polifli it no otherwife than by bringing its roughnefs to a very 
fine grain , fo that the fcratches and frettings of the furface 
become too fmall to be vifible. Newton’s Opt. 

Gra'ined. adj. [from grain.] Rough; made lefs fmooth. 
Though now this grained face of mine be hid 
In fap confuming Winter’s drizzled fnow. 

Yet hath my night of life fome memory. Sbakefpeare. 
Grains, n.f. [without a fingular.] The hulks of malt ex« 
haufted in brewing. 

Give them grains their fill. 

Huffs, draff, to drink and fwill. Ben. Johnf. New Inn. 
Gra'iny. adj. [from grain.] 

1. Full of corn. 

2. Full of grains or kernels. 

Grame'rcy. interj. [contracted from grant me mercy.] An 
obfolete expreflion of furprife. 

Gramercy, fir, faid he; but mote I weet 
What ftrange adventure do ye now purfue ? Fairy Queen. 
Gramercy, lovely Lucius, what’s the news ? Shaiefp. 
Gramineous, adj. [. gramineus , Latin.] Graffy. Grami¬ 
neous plants are fuch as have a long leaf without a footftalk. 
Graminivorous, adj. [gramen and voro, Latin.] Graff- 
eating ; living upon grafs. 

The ancients were verfed chiefly in the diffe£lion of brutes, 
among which the graminivorous kind have a party-cqloured 
choroides. Sharp’s Surgery. 

GRAMMAR, n. f. [grammaire, French; gramrnatica, Latin; 
ypa.\e.£.a\inrt.] 

X. The fcience of fpeaking corre£lly ; the art which teaches the 
relations of words to each other. 

We make a countryman dumb, whom we will not allow 
to fpeak but by the rules of grammar. Dryden’s Dufrcfnoy. 

Men, fpeaking language according to the grammar rules of 
that language, do yet fpeak improperly of things. Locke. 

2. Propriety or juftnefs of fpeech ; fpeecn according to grammar. 

Vorium (sf mutabile femper femina, is the (harpeft fatire that 
ever was made on woman ; for the adje&ives are neuter, and 
animal muft be underftood to make them grammar. Dryden. 

3. The book that treats of the various relations of words to one 
another. 

Gra'mmar School, n.f A fchool in which the learned lan¬ 
guages are grammatically taught. 

Thou haft moft traitoroufly corrupted the youth of the 
realm in ercaing a grammar fchool. Shakefpeare’s Hen. VI. 

The ordinary way of learning Latin in a grammar fchool I 
cannot encourage 

Grammarian, n.f [ grammairicn, French, from grammar.] 

One who teaches grammar; a philologer. 
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